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In these times when one hears on every side words of discouragement 
regarding the outlook or the future of the nursing profession, when we 
hear from an eminent physician that a nurse has no position and never 
had — has no future, and then read from an article taken from the 
Medical Review of Reviews that " the future of nursing as a profession 
is bright; its progress is along preventive lines; the new school of 
nursing deserves the encouragement, commendation, and support of the 
new school of medicine," one is apt to conclude that it is best for us not 
to be discouraged nor swerved from out path, but to press on in our own 
way, solving our problems as best we can; gleaning information from 
colleague and opponent, profiting by the experience of those who are for 
us as well as those who are against us, being thankful all the time for the 
opportunity of service to him who by reason of physical or mental 
disability is unable to serve himself. 

A nurse who in conversation deplored some conditions to which she 
and her kind are subject ended by saying : " But they cannot deprive 
us of our right to care for our sick because they cannot get along with- 
out us." We must do our work perfectly and be absolutely indispensable 
if we would finally bring the world to believe there is a place for us. 

May it not be possible that at least a small percentage of the desire 
to provide nursing care for people of moderate means arises from the 
fact that modern medicine or surgery cannot be practised without the 
assistance of the trained nurse? People of moderate means we have 
always had, and it is to be hoped we always may, for they are the founda- 
tion upon which our nation builds, but with the modern household con- 
veniences they cannot be worse off than they were before we came upon 
the boards. 

The truth is, the trained (educated) nurse must, in many cases, under- 
take the patient's care and report conditions and her observations, that 
the practitioner may draw intelligent conclusions and make a diagnosis. 
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By all means let us give the people of moderate means the best we have 
or can get for them, but let us not deceive ourselves with the belief that 
the demand which comes from the medical profession is purely an un- 
selfish one and wholly in the interests of the patients. 

No more encouraging "sign of our times" has arisen than this 
great need for our services of the highest grade. If we meet the demands, 
others will be created for us, and consequently our greatest concern must 
ever be to put only such nurses into the field as are able to meet the re- 
quirements there found, viz., educated nurses. Then if we are able to 
solve our own problems or at least " figure on them," it may be well to 
consider some of the theories advanced for the shortage of probationers or 
reliable young women in our schools. 

It seems almost incredible, but a frequent argument is made that the 
nurses' dietary in our schools is poor, inadequate and not acceptable to 
our pupils. Here, again, may the safety of the hospital be found in the 
education it is giving its pupil nurses ; to-day it is impossible to deceive 
them regarding their needs, for they are busy in their wards estimating 
the amount and kind of food they are to give the patients, in order that 
the food principles necessary for the upkeep of the body in the required 
number of calories may be served. In their classes in dietetics they are 
estimating their own food, its cost, the amount and variety required. 
They are reasonable, and when confronted with facts and figures are 
convinced that the menu as presented to them from day to day reads as 
it should. However, it is one thing to have the proper articles of food 
listed upon the menu, but it is quite another to have them placed before 
the nurses in such form as to tempt them to partake. For the average 
hospital housekeeper or dietitian, the matter of correct preparation and 
service is more difficult than it is to secure good subsistence supplies 
in variety. 

Notwithstanding the difficulty it ought to be met and very often 
can be without any more cost than that of additional thought. It is 
the experience of most hospital authorities that nurses are too unwilling 
to complain; rather do they content themselves with bread and molasses 
or walk away from the table when nothing tempts them. In this way 
do they often become unfitted for work or possibly cause their health to 
be undermined. Strict rules should be enforced in every school of nursing 
regarding the regularity of nurses at meals. On no account should they 
be allowed to go into the wards without breakfast. If they present the 
argument that they do not feel like eating or are not hungry, it should 
be met with the reply, " Then you are not fit for hospital duty — those 
who cannot eat cannot nurse in the wards of sick patients." Following 
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such rigorous enforcement of the rules, nurses soon learn to cultivate 
the habit of eating regularly and thereby become stronger in body, mind, 
and spirit. It is a pretty good plan to insist upon regularity at meals, 
because of the little rest thus afforded the nurses. Even if positively 
unable to eat the usual amount, they will be greatly refreshed by the rest 
and small quantity of food taken. 

It is also important that sufficient time be given for meals. In these 
times, when our wards are often presided over by third-year pupils, it is 
somewhat difficult, but if the nurse in charge of the ward does not see 
that her juniors are going to the dining-room promptly, the super- 
intendent may have to institute some other method of procedure that shall 
secure the regular attendance of nurses at meals. 

To recapitulate : ( 1 ) proper subsistence supplies in adequate quantity 
should be provided; (2) the food should be carefully prepared to secure 
the greatest good; (3) meals should be served in an attractive and refined 
manner; (4) sufficient time should be insisted upon for nurses' meals, 
which must be taken regularly. 

To secure these the buyer of food supplies must study the markets, 
watching for opportunities to secure those things commonly called treats, 
and without ever investing in the more expensive or so-called fancy 
articles he must get the best of its kind and a sufficient quantity. 

The dietitian or houskeeper must study and watch the preparation 
and the serving of the food. To do this she needs to be alert to see 
failures and unwilling to accept any but the best service, lest the knowl- 
edge of the unwillingness of nurses to complain may tempt cooks and 
waitresses to do their work in a way to ensure ease for themselves without 
regard for results. 

She will be the more successful if she has a working practical knowl- 
edge in addition to that gained in a school of domestic science. 

It is incumbent upon the superintendent of the school to see that 
sufficient time is furnished for meals. It may be that she will be obliged 
to make this one of the topics for the class in ethics, and why not? 
A wise and much revered superintendent once interviewed a Christian 
nurse as to her reasons for failing to go to breakfast when on night duty. 
The nurse replied, " I think it more in the line of duty to stay and ' fix 
up ' my patients than it is to go to breakfast," to which the superintendent 
replied, " I suppose Miss A — — realizes she is not paying a compliment 
to the day nurses when she is unwilling to entrust the patients to their 
care; moreover, I presume she knows who said 'I will have obedience 
and not sacrifice.' " 



